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DOMESTIC WATER-FOWL. 


Next to the gallinaceous order of birds, the natatorial 
or swimming order presents us with the most valuable 
of our feathered denizens of the farm-yard. Of these 
the goose and the duck are familiar to every one. But 
we may add the Muscovy or musk duck, common in 
many places; the Canada goose, kept rather as an or- 
nament in a semi-domesticated state on lakes or ponds 
in pleasure-grounds, than for the sake of its flesh; the 
Chinese goose, occasionally to be seen, and interbreed- 
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malé and female; c Tame Swan; 4d, Wild Duck, male; ¢ Tame Duck male; f, Muscovy Duck; g, Domestic Goose,; 


ing with the common goose; and, lastly; the swan, 
semi- domesticated and the ornament of lakes and 
rivers. 

That others of the duck tribe (Anatide) might be re 
claimed and introduced into the farm-yard or pleasure- 
ground, is very evident,—indeed, the Mandarin teal, 
and the Summer duck, both pre-eminent for beauty, and, 
at least as it respects the latter, highly esteemed for the 
table, breed in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

From what we have said, it will appear that our 
domestic water-fowl belong exclusively to one tribe of 
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the natatorial order, namely, the Duck tribe, or, as na- 
turalists term it, the Anatide. The general charac- 
teristics, as we observe them in the duck or swan, 
proclaim aquatic habits. The form of the body is boat- 
like; the plumage consists of an undervest of down 
pred Beech in some species, as the wild swan and the 
eider duck, for its softness and delicacy), and of an outer 
layer of smooth feathers, varnished with a subtle oil 
fluid which enables them to repel the water; the neck 
is long; the beak large, depressed, and usually broad ; 
the edge of each mandible is provided with a series of 
laminated projections serving as strainers—with the 
exception of a sort of nail at the tip of the upper man- 
dible, both are clothed with a smooth skin ; the tongue 
is large and fleshy, and furnished on its edges with ap- 
— useful for enabling the bird to separate its 
ood from the mud and water taken into the mouth 
with it; the legs are short, and placed far backwards ; 
the toes are spreading, and the three fore-toes are 
united by broad intervening webs; the wings are 
pointed, and the tail is short; the windpipe often pre- 
sents curious flexures, or contractions and dilatations, 
or a hollow bony box, or drum, at its lower extremity, 
before dividing to pass into the lungs. The gait of the 
Anatide on land is awkward and constrained, but they 
swim with grace and ease. Vegetables, insects, shell- 
fish, and even fishes, constitute their diet—not, however, 
indiscrimately ; some subsist exclusively on vegetables, 
while others, as the Scoter duck, feed on small crabs 
and bivalve molluscs, for the grinding down of which 
their thick muscular gizzard, lined with a tough 
leathery membrane, is well adapted. 

Though the Anatide, as a tribe, are aquatic, some 
are more so than others; and in such as resort but sel- 
dom to the water, we find modifications of structure in 
the limbs and beak ; and characters in the form of the 
ody and texture of the feathers indicative of terres- 
trial, or at least but peemenpeanete habits. The long- 
.egged Cereopsis, or New Holland goose, is an exam- 
ple. On the contrary, some species rarely visit the land 
except for the purpose of breeding; while others feed 
on the land, and resort to the water for safety, or, float- 
ing on the water, seek their food among the weeds and 
herbage which grow on its border. 

Many of the Anatide are migratory; indeed most of 
our European species, if not all, are so; for though a 
few species, as the sheldrake, and mallard, or wild duck, 
are to be classed among the permanent residents in our 
island, yet their numbers are augmented in winter by 
temporary visitors from the north. The high northern 
latitudes, in fact, may be regarded as the summer re- 
sort and nursery of the European Anatide ; and thence, 
as winter locks up the rivers and lakes with ice, they 
wing their way southwards, to seek in more temperate 
latitudes a convenient asylum. 

From these general and discursive observations let 
us advance to a closer review of the most common and 
familiar of our water-fowl. Our lakes and rivers have 
no ornament more attractive than the tame swan (Cyg- 
nus olor). This noble bird is not, however, indigenous 
in our island; and though it now breeds with us, and 
wanders at will, it must be classed among the reclaimed 
species. In its truly wild state it inhabits the eastern 
portions of Europe and the adjacent parts of Asia, 
where extensive lakes or inland seas, large rivers, and 
wide-spread morasses afford it a congenial abode. 
The tame or mute swan is abundant on the Thames, 
each pair having their exclusive range or district, at 
-east during the breeding season. The nest, in the 
formation of which both the male and female labour, is 
made on the bank among reeds or oziers, or on one of 
the ozier islands. It consists of a mass of sticks, twigs, 
&c. raised sufficiently high to prevent its being 
overflowed by any rise of the water, The eggs are 
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six or eight in number. While the female is engaged 
in the duty of incubation, she is assiduously guarded 
by the male, who manifests great anger if she is ap- 
proached. On one occasion, rowing with a friend on 
the Thames, we approached a female swan on her nest, 
seated on an island near Staines bridge; the male in- 
stantly darted forward to attack us, and gave us chase 
for a full quarter of a mile, propelling himself so 
vigorously and rapidly along, that it was with difficulty 
we could keep a-head. It was, in fact, an amusing 
rowing-match against a swan. 

The young birds, or cygnets, are not white, but are 
covered with a greyish brown plumage ; the white in 
its purity not being acquired till the third year. The 
cygnets, during the first summer and autumn, are 
under the care of the old pair, who guard them dili- 
gently. The ensuing spring brings new cares for the 
old pair, and the young form flocks, which continue 
unbroken till the white plumage is assumed, when the 
birds mate, and seek their respective breeding-places, 
During the winter large flocks of old and young birds 
may be often seen. The flesh of the cygnet was for- 
merly in high estimation, and is still occasionally 
eaten. 

Besides the tame swan (Cygnus olor), there are three 
European wild species. Of these, one has been re- 
cently characterised; it is allied to the tame swan, 
but instead of the legs, toes, and webs being black, as 
in the latter, they are of a pale ashy grey. The cygnets 
are white. Mr. Yarrell, the first describer of this spe- 
cies (of which several individuals are living, and have 
bred in the'gardens of the Zoological Society), observes 
that “this species had been known to him for some 
years past, as an article of commerce among the Lon- 
don dealers in birds, who receive it from the Baltic, 
and distinguish it by the name of the Polish swan. In 
several instances these swans had produced young in 
this country, and the cygnets when hatched were pure 
white, and did not at any age assume the brown colour 
borne for the first two years by the young of all the 
other known species of swans.” (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1838, 
p. 19.) To this species Mr. Yarrell gave the name of 
Cygnus immutabilis, in allusion to its permanency of 
colour. 

During the severe winter of 1837-8, “ flocks of this 
swan were seen pursuing a southern course along the 
line of our north-east coast from Scotland to the 
mouth of the Thames, and several specimens were ob- 
tained.” One flock of thirty and several smaller flocks 
were seen on the Medway. The skull of this species 
differs in certain points from that of the tame swan, 
according to Mr. Pelerin, who has published a pee 
on the subject in the ‘ Magazine of Nat. Hist.,’ April. 
1839. Of the two remaining swans, one is the Wild 
Swan, Hooper, or Whistling Swan (Cygnus JSerus), & 
native of the whole of the northern hemisphere, breed- 
ing on the borders of the arctic circle, and migrating 
southwards in winter. In America the emigrations of 
this swan are bounded by Hudson’s Bay on the north, 
and extend southwards as far as Louisiana and the 
Carolinas. It extends its winter visits in Europe and 
Asia as far as the warmer latitudes, and passes even 
into Egypt. The windpipe of this swan is remarkable 
for a loop which passes into the substance of the keel 
of the breast-bone. 

The last European species is Bewick’s Swan (Cyg- 
nus Bewickii), which has been confounded with the 
Hooper, but which, as Mr. Yarrell has demonstrated, 
isa distinct species. Like the preceding, it is a native 
of the high northern regions, migrating south in 
winter. Its windpipe is of smaller calibre than that 
of the Hooper, and passes far more deeply into the 
keel of the breast-bone. 

Less ornamental than the swan, but more profitable, 
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the domestic goose next presents itself. The origin of 
this valuable bird is undoubtedly the grey lag wild 
goose (Anser palustris, Flem. ; Anser cinereus, Meyer) ; 
but at what period or by whom the domestication of 
the race was achieved, we have no information. 

The Grey Lag was formerly abundant in England, 
breeding in great numbers in the fenny counties, but 
of late years it has become scarce, owing, no doubt, to 
the advance of cultivation. It is common in the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of Europe and in northern Asia, 
tenanting marshes, lakes, and inland seas. During 
the winter, flocks occasionally visit our island, but 
these are far less numerous than the bean-goose (Anser 
segetum, Steph.), and an allied species, recently de- 
scribed, the pink-footed goose (Anser phenicopis, 
Bartlett, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1839). 

The grey lag is a bird of remarkable vigilance and 
shyness, and cannot be approached within gunshot 
range without extreme caution. During the night 
the flock retire to the water for repose, a sentinel 
keeping watch ; and during the day, while feeding, the 
same precaution is observed ; on the least alarm, a cry 
is uttered, and the whole flock are on the wing. The 
height at which they fly is very great, and they proceed 
either in a single line or in two converging lines like 
the letter V, the angle foremost. 

Grasses, grains, and the tender blades of rising 
wheat constitute the food of this species; and as we 
may observe in the tame goose, the beak is admirably 
qualified for nipping off each blade. The goose is in- 
deed a close grazer, and will keep the grass of a com- 
mon short and fine. 

The domestic goose is subject to great variation in 
its markings, white often predominating, and the male 
or gander is usually of a pure white. The general 
colour of the grey lag is brownish-grey above, and 
greyish-white below, the feathers having paler mar- 
gins, the upper and under tail-coverts are pure white ; 
the bill is orange-red ; the feet tile-red. 

The habits and manners of our domestic goose are 
too well known to need description; nor need we 
dilate upon the value of this bird in a commercial point 
of view, nor its excellence as a delicacy. Vast flocks 
are kept in the fenny districts by breeders, who derive 
profit from the sale of the feathers, and also from the 
young birds, which are sent in multitudes to the Lon- 


don markets. 
(To be continued.) 


AN ANTIQUE PORTRAIT. 


Tue following sketch, by the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
is introduced in the ‘ Connoisseur,’ a periodical work 
published in 1755, with the remark that “a mere 
country squire, who passes all his time among dogs 
and horses, is now become an uncommon character: 
the most awkward inheritor of an old mansion-house is 

a fine gentleman in comparison to his forefathers ;” 

and one of the causes for this change is that “now 

every London refinement travels to the remotest corner 
of the kingdom.” 

“The Character of the Honourable W. Hastings, of 
Woodlands, in Hampshire; second son of Francis, 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

“ In the year 1638 lived Mr. Hastings ; by his quality 
son, brother, and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon. 
He was peradventure an original in our age : or rather, 
the copy of our ancient nobility, in hunting, not in 
warlike times. 

“ He was low, very strong, and very active; of a 
reddish flaxen hair. His clothes always green cloth, 
and never all worth (when new) five pounds. 

“ His house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park well stocked with deer ; and near 
the house rabbits to serve his kitchen; many fish- 
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ponds, great store of wood and timber, a bowling-green 
in it, long, but narrow, full of high ridges, it being 
never levelled since it was ploughed. They used 
round sandbowls; and it had a banqueting-house, like 
a stand, built in a tree. 

“He kept all manner of sport hounds, that ran 
buck, fox, ats otter, and badger; and hawks, long 
and short winged. He had all sorts of nets for fish, 
He had a walk in the New Forest, and the manor of 
Christchurch. This last supplied him with red deer, 
and sea and river fish. And indeed all his neighbours’ 
grounds and royalties were free to him, who bestowed 
all his time on these sports. Every neighbour was 
very welcome to his house, whenever he came. There 
he found beef, pudding, and small beer in great plenty. 
A house not so neatly kept as to shame him or his 
dirty shoes: the great hall strewed with marrow-bones, 
full of hawks’ perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers : 
the upper side of the hall hung with fox-skins of this 
and the last year’s killing; here and there a polecat 
intermixed ; gamekeepers’ and hunters’ poles in great 
abundance. 

“The parlour was a large room as properly fur- 
nished. On a great hearth paved with brick lay some 
terriers, and the choicest hounds and spaniels. Seldom 
but two of the great chairs had litters of young cats in 
them, which were not to be disturbed; he having 
always three or four attending him at dinner; and a 
little white stick of fourteen inches lying by his 
trencher, that he might defend such meat as he had no 
mind to part with to them. The windows (which were 
very large) served for places to lay his arrows, cross- 
bows, stone-bows, and other such-like accoutrements. 
The corners of the room full of the best-chose hunting 
and hawking poles. An oyster-table at the lower end, 
which was of constant use twice a day all the year 
round ; for he never failed to eat oysters before dinner 
and supper, through all seasons; the neighbouring 
town of Poole supplied him with them. 

“ The upper part of the room had two small tables 
and a desk, on the one side of which was a church 
Bible, and on the other the ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ On 
the tables were hawks’-hoods, bells, and such like; two 
or three old green hats, with their crowns thrust in so 
as to hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a phea 
sant kind of poultry he took much care of and fed 
himself. Tables, dice, cards, and boxes were not 
wanting. In the hole of the desk were store of tobacco- 
pipes that had been used. 

“ On one side of this end of the room was the door ot 
a closet, wherein stood the strong beer and the wine, 
which never came thence but in single glasses—that 
being the rule of the house exactly observed; for he 
never exceeded in drink or permitted it. 

“On the other side was the door- into an old chapel, 
not used for devotion. The pulpit, as the safest place, 
was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, venison 
pastry, gammon of bacon, or great apple-pie with thick 
crust extremely baked. 

“ His table cost him not much, though it was good 
to eatat. His sports supplied all but beef and mutton, 
except Fridays, when he had the best salt fish (as well 
as other fish) he could get; and was the day his neigh- 
bours of best quality most visited him. He never 
wanted a London pudding, and always sung it in with 
“ my part lies therein a.” He drank a glass or two of 
wine at meals; very often syrup of gilliflower in his 
sack; and had always a tun-glass, without feet, stood 
by him, holding a pint of small beer, which he often 
stirred with rosemary. 

“ He lived to be a hundred; never lost his eye- 
sight, but always wrote and read without spectacles ; 
and got on horseback without help. Until past four- 
score he rode to the death of a stag as well as any.” 

3D2 
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(The Peat-Gatherer.} 


THE PEAT-GATHERER. 


Herz is a sketch—a portrait—of one of those who eke 
out a scanty subsistence by the appropriation of some 
of the productions of nature which me scarcely passed 
into the condition of property. Near this old woman’s 
cottage there isa peat-moss; and thither on the fine 
autumnal days does she take her course, to load that 
basket which she bears with the lumps of decomposed 
roots and fibres which, dried in the sun, are to furnish 
her poor hearth with its winter’s warmth. Let not the 
more fortunate think contemptuously of her humble 
and, to a certain extent, unprofitable labours. A 
penny would perhaps represent the commercial value 
of the fuel which she thus daily accumulates ; but it is 
better to accumulate her small capital of peat than to 
do nothing. Society has no further need of her services. 
There was a day when she took her share of the toils 
of the field: seed-time and harvest saw her busy. She 
was once a careful housewife, and had higher duties. 
She was a wife and mother. She is now alone in her 
wretched cabin. But it is her duty to live on, ‘and to 
make her existence as pleasurable as she can. She 
has a confiding belief that— 


“ He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow,” 


will not let her perish. In this trust she employs her 
few remaining energies to possess something which is 





of too small value to be appropriated, but which is 


much to her. She has her little store of gleaned corn; 
the fishermen on her coast have bestowed on her some 
herrings out of their abundant draughts,—and these she 
has salted ; her heap of peat is daily increasing. Why 
then should she fear the winter? 

Our greatest living poet is, as all great poets must be, 
the poet of the poor. It is amongst the poor that they 
have to study the unconventional aspects of humanity 
—natural feelings, warm affections, undoubting faith, 
elevating and purifying what externally — coarse 
and revolting in the every-day existence of those who 
must labour with their hands from the cradle to the 
grave. Wordsworth has a story which superficial 
critics have made the subject of their ridicule—that of 
‘Goody Blake.’ Some may call it a homely story; 
but there is deep meaning in it :— 


* Old Goody Blake was old and poor ; 
Til fed she was, and thinly clad ; 
And any man who her door 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 


All day she spun in her poor dwelling : 
And then her three hours’ work at night, 
Alas! "t was hardly worth the telling, 

It would not pay for candle-light, 
Remote from sheltering village green, 

On a hill’s northern side she dwelt, 
Where from sea-blasts the hawthorns lean, 
And hoary dews are slow to melt. 
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By the same fire to boil their pottage, 
Two poor old dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage ; 
But she, poor woman! housed alone. 
"Twas sD phar when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day, 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any linnet gay. 


But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
Oh! then how her old bones would shak», 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
"Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 

Her evenings then were dull and dea‘! 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 

For very cold to go to bed ; 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 


O joy for her! whene’er in winter 
The winds at night had made a rout ; 
And scattered many a lusty splinter 
And many a rotten bough about. 

Yet never had she, well or sick, 

As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, turf or stick, 
Enough to warm her for three days.” 


This poor old woman felt it hard always to distin- 
guish between what was spread in the lap of nature for 
her to pick up, and what society had assigned to indi- 
viduals. A hedge was a temptation to her when 
windfalls of wood were scarce; and Harry Gill, the 
farmer, seized her in the act of pulling astake. The 


terrified woman prayed that the relentless man might 
“never more be warm ;” and the story says that he, 
who did not feel that her trespass was venial, tasted 
the bitterness of that cold which hovers round the 
emberless hearth of poverty, even to his dying day. 
This is poetical exaggeration; but the story is cal- 
culated to sink a 


into the reflecting mind. In the 
solitary places with which even the most populous 
parts of our country abound there are many such as 
Goody Blake, who dwell alone, carrying on a constant 
warfare with the bitterest penury. It may be said 
that the law has provided a refuge where the sick and 
the aged may be comfortably maintained. And many, 
as we know, avail themselves of this just assisiance ; 
and they are well treated. But it is impossible to deny 
that there are feelings amongst the poor stronger even 
than the desire to escape the heaviest inflictions of 
want. They cling to the hut, in their solitary age, 
which has been the home of gladness in their social 
youth. The old things by which they are surrounded 
are far dearer to them than what is strange and un- 
familiar. And we must not deal harshly with those 
feelings which belong to the higher parts of our nature. 
We must not attempt to tear the sapless trunk from 
the soil where it once budded and blossomed. Let 
charity address itself to the Goody Blakes, not in the 
undiscriminating form of alms-giving, but in that most 
considerate shape which benevolence puts on when it 
gives some stimulus even to the feeblest efforts of in- 
dustry. There was a time when an old woman ina 
desolate cottage was held to be a witch :— 


“ There in a gloomy hollow glen she found 
A little cottage built of sticks and reeds 
In homely wise, and wall'd with sods around ; 
In which a witch did dwell, in loathly weeds 
And wilful want, all careless of her needs; 
So choosing solitary to abide 
Far from all neighbours,” 


Spenser has thus described what two centuries ago, 
and indeed in much more recent times, was the popular 
notion of an old woman whose destiny compelled her 
“solitary to abide.” These prejudices are past. But 
the progress of reason, which has driven out such 
Superstitions, may have its prejudices also. It may 
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think an old solitary woman, or an aged couple, 
dwelling in 
“ A little cottage built of sticks and reeds,” 


as persisting in “wilful want.” It would see the hut 
and its inhabitants succeeded by what belongs more to 
utility. Reason may not be quite right in such matters. 
The patience, the hope, the pious trust, which the en- 
durance of so much evil implies, are for example. 
Philosophy may here learn something better than she 
can teach, We are not to measure happiness by the 
command of external comforts. In the light embers 
of the poor Peat-gatherer’s fire there may be associa- 
tions—recollections of the past, aspirations for the 
future—which no other fire-side could give 

BURNS. 

[Concinded from p. 355.] 

Burns had bid farewell to his friends; his chest was 
already on its way to Greenock, and he himself was 
about to follow, when a most kindly and encouraging 
letter from Dr. Blacklock, whom Mr. Cunningham 
calls “ a middling poet, but a most worthy man,” at once 
changed his determination. The Doctor said therein, 1t 
was “ much to be wished, for the sake of the young man, 
that a second edition, more numerous than the former, 
shonld immediately be printed ;’ and Burns was but 
too happy to listen to the recommendation. It “ fired 
me so much,” says the latter, “that away I posted to 
Edinburgh without a single acquaintance or a single 
letter of introduction.” In the Scottish metropolis, 
however, he did not long remain unnoticed. The his- 
torian Robertson, Dugald Stewart, and Henry Mac- 
kenzie were foremost in acknowledging the claims of 
the “ inspired ploughman” to a lofty rank among the 
poets of their common country; and they, and the 
brilliant circles of rank and fashion among which 
Burns was soon continually found, were astonished at 
his self-possession and extraordinary conversational 
powers. “The attentions which he received,” says 
Dugald Stewart, “during his stay in town, from all 
ranks and descriptions of persons, were such as would 
have turned any head but his own. I cannot say that 
I could perceive any unfavourable effect which they 
left upon his mind....Among the poets whom I have 
happened to know, I have been struck in more than 
one instance with the unaccountable disparity between 
their general talent and the occasional inspirations of 
their more favoured moments. Butall the faculties of 
Burns’s mind were, as far as I could judge, equally 
vigorous, and his predilections for poetry were rather 
the result of his own enthusiastic and impassioned 
temper, than of a genius exclusively adapted to that 
species of composition. From his conversation I should 
have pronounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever 
walk of ambition he had chosen to exert his abilities.” 
Under the patronage of the Earl of Glencairn and the 
eminent men we have mentioned, appeared the second 
edition of Burns's poems. This was towards the close 
of the year 1786 ; and before the cry of the cuckoo was 
heard, to use Burns's own expression, in the following 
year, not less than two thousand eight hundred and odd 
copies had been subscribed for by little more than 
fifteen hundred subscribers. All things smiled upon 
the joyous bard. Not that he was at all unaware of 
the precarious character of one of the consequences of 
his reputation, the countenance and patronage of the 
great and powerful. “ I have formed many intimacies 
and friendships,” he writes, in a letter to Dr. Moore, 
“but Iam afraid they are all of a too tender con- 
struction to bear carriage a hundred and fifty miles ;” 
and in the very dedication of his poems to the noble- 
men and gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, he re- 
marks, “the poetic genius of my country found me, as 
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the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at the plough ;” 
and seems to anticipate that it will so leave him, in its 
concluding sentences: “ Nor do I present this address 
with the venal soul of a servile author looking for a 
continuation of these favours: I was bred to the 
plough, and am independent.” The profits of the 
publication amounted to nearly five hundred pounds, 
After a residence of little more than five months in 
Edinburgh, he quitted that city to make a tour through 
the border counties. Many characteristic passages 
marked this journey. On crossing the Tweed at 
Coldstream, “as soon as he had reached the English 
side, he took off his hat, knelt down, and with extreme 
emotion, and a countenance rapt and inspired, prayed 
for and blessed Scotland, by pronouncing aloud the 
two concluding verses of ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’” 

In his course up the Teviot and the Jed, he called on 
an old gentleman, who showed him an arm-chair that 
had belonged to the poet Thomson. Burns exhibited 
the veneration that men of true genius generally have 
for each other, by reverently examining the relic, and 
almost refusing to sit down in it. He had, we may 
observe by the way, previously displayed similar feel- 
ings at Edinburgh, where one of his earliest cares was 
to find out the localities that had long been sacred to 
the poet’s heart—the grave of Ferguson—where he 
knelt down and kissed the sod, and the house of Allan 
Ramsay. On the 13th of May he spent an hour among 
the ruins of Dryburgh, and passed over some broken 
ground in the neighbourhood, where his mare could 
searcely keep her feet, unconscious that on the one 
spot would rise the magnificent home (Abbotsford), 
and that in the other would rest the honoured remains, 
of a man whose reputation would even exceed his own; 
yet was the poet the very earliest to prophesy the 
future reputation of the great romancist. 

Burns returned to Mossgiel in 1787. His mother 
meeting him at the door, with tears in her eyes, and a 
world of pride, joy, and affection in her heart, that 
could find vent only in the simple but touching words 
—“ Oh, Robert!” The next few months were spent in 
similar wanderings, and in visits to Edinburgh, where 
already he found his titled friends look coldly on him. 
He grew restless and dissatisfied. But in 1778 he 
married Jean Armour, advanced two hundred pounds 
to his brother Gilbert, and with the remainder of his 
oy possessions stocked the farm of Ellisland in 

umfriesshire, and immediately busied himself in the 
duties of his new engagement, and in those of the 
Excise-office to which he now belonged. He obtained 
his appointment as an exciseman principally through 
Grahame of Fintray, a friend whom he has made me- 
morable by his poems. “I have chosen this, my dear 
dear friend,” writes Burns to Margaret Chalmers, 
“after mature deliberation. The question is not at 
what door of fortune’s palace shall we enter in, but 
what doors does she open for us. I was not likely to 
get anything to do. I got this without any hanging on 
or mortifying solicitation ; it is immediate bread, and 
though poor in comparison of the last eighteen months 
of my existence, ’tis luxury in comparison of all my 
preceding life.” We must add on this matter one or 
two observations by Mr. Cunningham. He says, 
“ Gauger is a word of mean sound, nor is the calling a 
popular one; yet the situation is neither so humble 
nor the emoluments so trifling as some of the poet's 
southern admirers have supposed. A gauger’s income 
in those days on the banks of the Nith was equal to 
three hundred a year at present in London; an excise- 
officer is the companion of gentlemen ; he is usually a 
well informed person, and altogether fifty per cent. 
above the ordinary excise-officers on the banks of the 
Thames.” 
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Ellisland consisted of a beautifully situated, but un- 
enclosed and unimproved piece of ground, measuring 
somewhat more than a hundred acres. A dwelling- 
house and the various farm-buildings required, had to 
be built. The ‘onstead’ to which he conducted his 
wife, as soon as it was prepared for her reception, 
shows the poetical taste which had presided over the 
arrangements. Through the centre of a fine alluvial 
plain skirted by mountains of considerable elevation, 
the Nith, a broad and copious stream, pursues its way 
to the Solway. The right or west bank here rises in a 
gravelly precipice about forty feet above the stream, 
while the opposite bank consists of a low hollow or 
meadow, out of which, about a mile from Ellisland. 
rise the towers of Dalswinton. Burns's farm-buildings 
were situated near the verge of the precipice or scaur 
alluded to, in such a way that, as Mr. Cunningham 
remarks, their afternoon shadow fell across the river 
upon the opposite fields. The house was small, con- 
taining only an ample kitchen, which was to serve also 
as the dining-room, a bed-room to hold two beds, a 
closet to hold one, and a garret for the female servants. 
The garden was a little way from the house ; along the 
river side ran a pretty footpath southward, another 
leading northward afforded fine views of the Nith, 
while half way down the steep declivity was a spring 
of beautiful water for the supply of the household, 
Some of the panes yet exhibit Burns’s love of scribbling 
upon such frail tablets. On one we read Pope's noble 
line, “ An honest man ’s the noblest work of God.” At 
Ellisland were written some of the best of his songs, 
the exquisitely pathetic verses to ‘ Mary in Heaven,’ 
‘ Tam O'Shanter,’ &c. &c. It was in the stack-yard to 
the left of the house that Mrs. Burns followed her hus- 
band one evening during harvest, noticing that he was 
in a melancholy or unhappy mood. She found him 
walking backward and forward, gazing on the starry 
sky. As he had been unwell, she entreated him to 
come into the house, and he promised compliance. 
A second time she went to him, found him in the same 
place, and again he promised obedience to her wishes. 
Still remaining absent, she went to him a third time, 
and found him “ stretched on a mass of straw, with 
his eyes fixed on a beautiful planet, ‘ that shone like 
another moon.’” He now yielded to her request, and 
immediately wrote out the verses commencing— 

“ Thou lingering star, with lessening ray 

Tht loves to greet the early morn, 

Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

O Mary! dear departed shade! 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 
Hear'st thou the groans that rend his breast ?” 

The circumstances under which ‘Tam O’Shanter 
was produced were of a very different character. The 
name, we may premise, was taken from the farm of 
Shanter in Kyle; the rude germs of the story from 
tradition. Mrs. Burns relates that observing Robert 
walking with long swinging sort of strides, and appa- 
rently muttering as he went, she let him alone for 
some time; at length she took the children with her, 
and went forth to meet him. He seemed not to observe 
her, but continued his walk : “On this.” says she, “I 
stept aside with the bairns among the broom—and 

ast us he came, his brow flushed, and his eyes shining ; 
he was reciting these lines— 
«“*Now—Tam! O Tam! had thae been queans 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens, 

Their sarks, instead of creeshie flannen, 

Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linen! 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies: 

For a’e blink o tne bonnie burdies!’ 
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“J wish ye had butseen him. he was in such ecstacy 
that the tears were happing down his cheeks.” Had 
Ellisland been successful, there seems every reason to 
suppose that the poet would have been happy, perhaps 
long lived, and the author of writings even of a still 
higher class than any he has left us. That he meditated 
such things we know, but unfortunately the repose 
necessary for their accomplishment was denied to him. 
Ellisland, instead of succeeding, swept away all the 
money the poet had reserved to himself irom the 
profits of his poems, and in 1791, after a sale of his 
stock and part of his furniture, he removed to Dum- 
fries, where he had obtained a better Excise appoint- 
ment. 

At Dumfries Burns took a house near the lower 
end of the Bank-Vennel, and dismissing all further 
ideas of farming, trusted entirely to the Excise Board 
for the means of living. And there were situations in 
its gift which would have left Burns a happy and con- 
tented man for life. They were not for him, however. 
A charge was made against him by some malicious 
busybody, and the Board, instead of treating it with 
the contempt it deserved, set on foot a regular inquisi- 
tion into Burns’s political tenets and conduct; and 
this in connection with a man whose independence 
formed the most striking trait of his moral character ! 
Burns thus describes his feelings and thoughts at this 
most unhappy epoch in his history. He is writing to 
his friend Grahame of Fintray ; the date is December, 
1792 :—*“ I have been surprised, confounded, and dis- 
tracted by Mr. Mitchell, the collector, telling me that 
he has received an order from your Board to inquire 
into my political conduct, and blaming me as a person 
disaffected to government. Sir, you are a husband 
and a father. You know what you would feel to see 
the much-loved wife of your bosom and your helpless 
prattling little ones turned adrift into the world, 
degraded, and disgraced, from a situation in which 
they had been respectable and respected. I would not 
tell a deliberate falsehood, no, not though even worse 
horrors, if worse can be than these I have mentioned, 
hung over my head ; and I say that the allegation, what- 
ever villain has made it, isa lie! To the British Con- 
stitution, on Revolution principles, next after my God, 
I am most devoutly attached.” Enclosed with this 
letter was another to be laid before the Board, dis- 
claiming all idea of setting up a republic, and express- 
ing his adherence to the constitutional principles of the 
Revolution of 1688. He, however, owned at the same 
time, with a manly courage, that he felt corruptions 
had crept in, which every patriotic Briton desired to 
see amended. 

“This last remark,” says the poet, “gave great of- 
fence; and one of our supervisors-general, a Mr. 
Corbet, was instructed to inquire on the spot, and to 
document me,—that my business was to act, not to 
think ; and that whatever might be, men or measures, 
it was for me to be silent and obedient.” Rightly did 
a nobleman of the very administration under which 
such things were done, remark upon the poet’s judges, 
“they are as absurd as they are cruel.” Burns was 
“partly forgiven,” but from Lenceheewast all his hopes 
of advancement were blasted. And consequently, from 
that time may, we think, be dated that downward 
course which most of his biographers state him to have 
taken from the period of his residence in Dumfries, but 
which we think has been much exaggerated by some 
of them. Findlater, a brother officer, says he was “ ex- 
emplary” in his attention to his duties, until disease and 
accumulated infirmities came upon him; and that, whilst 
seeing more of him than any other person, he “ never 
beheld anything like the gross enormities” with which 
he was charged after his death. 

At midsummer, 1794, Burns removed from the Bank- 





Vennel to Milehole-brae, since called Burns-street, 
where he leased a plain and humble, but commodious 
house. The street stands near the bleaching or parade 
ground on the river side, a favourite walk of the citi- 
zens of Dumfries. Here he was often seen, within the 
‘open door, reading among his children, with his wife 
moving about, arranging matters connected with the 
details of her household. Darker and darker grew the 
scene as death approached. An excruciating rheuma- 
tism reduced him to a deplorable state. The Excise 
then only allowed him half- pay, as was customary ; 
and when he petitioned the Board, saying, “if they do 
not grant it, I] must make my account with an exit 
truly en porte; if I die not of disease, I must perish 
with hunger,”—it was still refused. Many of his hap- 
piest songs had been written as contributions to Thom- 
son’s ‘Collection of Original Scottish Airs;’ and at 
an early period of the acquaintance of the two men, 
Burns had almost quarrelled with his friend for send- 
ing him five pounds, remarking, that in the honest en- 
thusiasm with which he engaged in the work, it would 
be prostitution of soul to talk of money, fee, &c. He 
was now, however, obliged to write in a different strain. 
On the 12th of July Thomson received from him a 
letter, in which he said: “ After all my boasted inde- 
pendence, cursed necessity compels me to implore you 
for five pounds, A cruel haberdasher, to whom I owe 
an account, taking it into his head that J am dying, has 
commenced a process, and will infallibly put me in 
gaol. Do, for God’s sake, send me that sum, and that 
by return of post. Forgive me this earnestness ; but the 
horrors of a gaol have made me half distracted. I do 
not ask all this gratuitously, for upon returning health 
I hereby promise and engage to furnish you with five 
pounds’ worth of the neatest song genius you have 
seen.” Of course he received the money he desired, 
but no health returned to enable the high-spirited man 
to keep this voluntary pledge. Sea-bathing in the 
Solway relieved for a time the pains in the limbs, but 
his appetite failed, and melancholy preyed on his spirits. 
He grew feverish on the 14th of July (1796), and de- 
sired to be conducted home. He returned on the 18th, 
and the news soon spread through the town that he was 
dying. ‘Who do you think will be our poet now?” 
inquired with much simplicity one of the numerous 
persons congregated in knots about the street. His 
wit and good humour broke out in some of his last 
recorded sayings. To Gibson, a brother volunteer, who 
sat by the bedside in tears, he said, smiling, “John, 
don’t let the awkward squad fire over me.” As to 
Burns woman owed much for the thousand charming 
things he had said and sung of them ; to woman was he 
in return indebted, during the last few days of his life, 
for an alleviation of his pains and anxieties. With all 
the poet’s admirers let the name of Jessy Lewars be 
held in affectionate esteem and honour ; she it was who, 
when Mrs. Burns was in hourly expectation of her 
confinement, and the poet’s children, in their youth and 
helplessness, required, instead of being able to render, 
sympathy and support, “acted with the prudence of a 
sister and the tenderness of a daughter, and kept deso- 
lation away, though she could not keep disease.” It was 
on the fourth day after his return, that as his attendant 
held a cordial to his lips, the poet swallowed it eagerly, 
rose almost erect in the bed, extended his hands, sprang 
forward nearly the whole length, and died. He was 
but in his thirty-seventh year. He was buried with the 
military honours he had deprecated on the 25th, Mrs. 
Burns giving birth almost at the same hour to a son, 
who lived but a short time. The old kirkyard of Dum- 
fries was the poet’s burial-place. On the 5th of June, 
1815, the grave was opened to remove the body to a 
more commodious part. The coffin was partly de- 
stroyed, but the dark and curling locks looked as 
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fresn and glossy as ever. A ‘showy’ mausoleum, with 
a Latin inscription, now marks out, to the pilgrims who 
daily visit the place, the object of their search. 

We conclude this paper with a brief summary of his 
poetical characteristics, from the pen of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle, which describes them, we think, very happily. 
“The excellence of Burns is indeed of the rarest,whether 
in poetry or prose ; but at the same time it is plain and 
easily recognised—his sincerity—his indisputable air of 
truth. Here are no fabulous woes or joys; no hollow 
fantastic sentimentalities; no wire-drawn refinings 
either in thought or feeling ; the passion that is traced 
before us has glowed in a living heart; the opinion 
he utters has risen in his own understanding, and been 
a light to his own steps. He does not write from hear- 
say, but from sight and experience; it is the scenes 
he has lived and laboured amidst that he describes; 
those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have kindled 
beautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and de- 
finite resolves ; and he speaks forth what is in him, not 
from any outward call of vanity or interest, but because 
his heart is too full to be silent. He speaks it too with 
such melody and modulation as he can—in homely rus- 
tic jingle—but it is his own, arid genuine. This is the 
grand secret for finding readers, and retaining them: 
let him who would move and convince others, be first 
moved and convinced himself.” 


The Wild Horse of Texas.— We rode through beds of sun- 
flowers, miles in exteut, their dark seedy centres and radiating 
yellow leaves following the sun through the day from east to 
west, and drooping when the shadows fell over them. These 
were sometimes beautifully varied with a delicate flower, of an 
azure tint, yielding no perfume, but forming a pleasant contrast 
to the bright yellow of the suu-flower. About half-past ten we 
discerned a creature in motion at an immense distance, and in- 
stantly started in pursuit. Fifteen minutes’ riding brought us 
tieat enough to discover, by its fleetness, that it could not be a 
buffalo, yet it was too large for an antelope or a deer. On we 
went, and soon distinguished the erect head, the flowing mane; 
and the beautiful proportions of the wild horse of the prairie. He 
saw us, and sped away with an arrowy fleetness till he gained a 
distant eminence, when he turned to gaze at us, and suffered us 
to approach within four hundred yards, when he bounded away 
again in another direction, with a graceful velocity delightful to 
behold. We paused—for, to pursue him with a view to capture 
was clearly out of the question. When lie discovered we were 
not following him, he also paused, and now seemed to be in- 
spired with curiosity equal to our own; for, after making a slight 
turn, he came nearer, until we could distinguish the inquiring 
expression of his clear, briglit eye, and the quick curl of his in- 
flated nostrils. We had no hopes of catching, and did not wish 
to kill him, but our curiosity led us to approach him slowly. 
We had not advanced far before he moved away, and, circling 
round, approached on the other side. It was a beautiful animal 
—a sorrel, with jet black mane and tail. As he moved, we 
could see the muscles quiver in his glossy limbs; and when, 
half playfully, and half in fright, he tossed his flowing mane in 
the air, and flourished his long silky tail, our admiration knew 
id bounds, anid we longed—hopelessly, vexatiously longed—to 
possess him. We might have shot him where we stood; but, 
had we been starving, we could scarcely have done it. He was 
ftee, and we loved him for the very possession of that liberty we 
lotiged to take from him ; but we would not kill him. We fired 
a rifle over his head ; he heard the shot, and the whiz of the ball, 
and away he went, disappearing in the next hollow, showing 
himself again as he crossed the distant ridges, still seeming 
smaller, until he faded away to a speck on the far horizon’s 
verge.—Kennedy's Texas. 


Dwellings of the Icelanders.—The preseut houses of the Ice- 
landers differ little from those used by their ancestors who first 
colonized the island; and, though not according to our ideas of 
beauty or comfort, are probably the best fitted for the climate. 
They never exceed one story in height; and, as each room is, in 
some measure, separate from the others, the buildings on a 
moderate-sized farm bear some resemblance to a village. The 
walls are occasionally composed of drift-wood, but oftener of 
stone or lava, naving the interstices stuffed with moss or earth, 
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and are about four feet high by six in thickness. Instead of the 
usual rafters, the roof often consists of whale ribs, which are 
more durable, covered with brushwood and turf, producing good 
grass, which is carefully cut at the proper season. From the 
door a long passage extends to the badstofa, or principal room, 
the common sitting, eating, and sleeping apartment of the family, 
From the sides of the lobby, doors lead to other rooms, used by 
the servants, or for kitcheri and dairy. In the better class of 
houses the walls of the principal chamber are wainscoted, and 
the windows glazed; but these luxuries are unknown in mosg, 
and the holes in the roof that admit the light are covered by a 
hoop, with the amuion of a sheep or a piece of thin skin 
stretched over it. They have no chimneys or grate, the smoke 
escaping by a hole in the roof; and there is no fire, even in the 
coldest weather, except in the kitchen. The beds are merely 
open frames filled with sea-weed, feathers, or down, over which 
is thrown two or three folds of wadmal, and a coverlet of divers 
colours. From the roof hang various articles of domestic eco- 
nomy; the floor is generally nothing more than the damp 
earth; and the only seats are the bones of a whale or a horse's 
skull. To a stranger, however, the filth and smeil are the most 
disagreeable accompaniments of an Icelandit habitation, and 
contribute not a little to the unhealthiness of the inmates. It is 
but seldom that the traveller meets a dwelling a little larger, 
more airy, aud better built, belonging to some rich peasant, who 
tries to combine cotuvenience and neatness with the solid struc- 
tures of his ancestors. 


Hedgehogs.—One of the most interesting facts in the natural 
history of the hedgehog is that announced in 1831 by M. Lenz, 
and which is now confirmed by Professor Buckland. This is, 
that the most violent animal poisons have no effect upon it; a 
fact which reuders it of peculiar value in forests, where it appears 
todestroy a great number of noxious reptiles. M. Lenz cays 
that he had in his house a female hedgehog, which he kept in a 
large box, and which soon became very mild and familiar. He 
often put into the box some adders, which it attacked witty 
avidity, seizing them indifferently by the head, the body, or the 
tail, and did not appear alarmed or embarrassed when they 
coiled themselves around its body. On one occasion M. Leuz 
witnessed a fight between the hedgehog and a viper. When the 
hedgehog came near and smelled the stiake, for with these ani- 
mals the sense of sight is very obtuse, she seized it by the head, 
and held it fast between her teeth, but without appearing to do 
it much harm; for having disengaged its head, it assumed a 
furious and menacing attitude, and hissing vehemently, inflicted 
several severe bites on the hedgehog. The little animal, how- 
ever, did not recoil from the bites of the viper, or indeed seem 
to care much about them. At last, when the reptile was 
fatigued by its efforts, she again seized it by the head, which she 
ground between her teeth, compressing the fangs and glands of 
poison ; and then devouring every part of the body. M. Lenz 
says that battles of this sort often occurred in the presence of 
many persons, aud sometimes the hedgehog has received eight or 
ten wounds on the ears, the snout, and even on the tongue, with- 
out appearing to experietice any of the ordinary symptoms pro- 
duced by the venom of the viper. Neither herself nor the young 
Which she was then suckling seemed to stiffer from it. This ob- 
servation agrees with that of Pallas, who assured us that the 
hedgehog can eat about a hundred cantharides, without expe- 
rieucing auy of the effects which this insect taken inwardly pro- 
duces on men, dogs, and cats. A German physician who made 
the hedgehog a particular object of study, gave it a strong dose 
of prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, and of corrosive sublimate, 
none of which did it any harm. The hedgehog in its natural 
state only feeds on pears, apples, and other fruits, when it cau 
get nothing it likes better. Its ordinary food consists of worms, 
slugs, snails, frogs, adders, and sometimes rats and mice. 


Peculiarity in Orange-Trees.—Many of the trees in one garden 
were a hundred years old, still bearing plentifully a highly- 
prized thin-skinned orange, full of juice, and free from pips. 
The thinness of the rind of a St. Michael's orange, aud its free- 
dom from pips, depend on the age of the tree. The young trees, 
when in full vigour, bear fruit with a thick pulpy rind and an 
abundance of seeds ; but, as the vigour of the plant declines, the 

el becomes thinner, and the seeds gradually diminish in num- 
ee until they disappear altogether. Thus the oranges that we 
esteem the most are the produce of aged trees, and those which 
we consider the least palatable come from plants in full vigour. 
—A Winter m the Azores. 





